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SIXTEEN PAGES. 


Owing to the new postal regula- 
tions The Training School and The 
Supplement will hereafter be pub- 
lished as one magazine. The ideas 
of both papers will be embodied in 
this one, which will be issued once a 
month. Each edition will contain 
from twelve to twenty pages, so 
that all who now subscribe for both 
papers will receive a little more 
reading matter than they would 
have otherwise, while those who 
subscribe for only one or the other 
will receive much more than they 
have paid for. 

The new magazine will really be 
an enlarged Training School, and 
the subscription price will be seven- 
ty-five cents (.75) per annum. 

We shall be very glad to have as 
many subscriptions as possible. Our 
intention is to make this monthly 
magazine both interesting and val- 
uable to parents, teachers, physi- 
cians and indeed all interested in 
theprogress and welfare of children, 
and particularly of defective child- 
ren. 


| Editorial 


NUMBERS. 


For many years those engaged in 
the training of mentally deficient or 
backward children have felt that 
numbers is the most difficult sub- 
ject to teach. One writer says, 
“Arithmetic is the cross upon which 
the mentally deficient child is cruci- 
fied.” 

As long as the Institutions were 
small and the larger part of the 
training was done by the men who 
had themselves founded the Institu- 
tions, very close watch was kept on 
the kind of work done, and it was 
from one of these pioneers that the 
above came. 

Rather recently however institu- 
tions have grown large with great 
rapidity and so all of the actual 
training has been done by the so- 
called “regular” teachers. They 
were in most cases in no way es- 
pecially fitted to understand the 
children whom they were to teach 
and they brought to their work the 
ideas of the public schools. Most of 
them believed that the work done in 
the public schools could be followed 
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by these children, perhaps a little 

i | more slowly. A great many teach- 

| ers were new to the entire question. 

| But few knew that there were such 

things as mentally deficient children 

until they were ready to take em- 

ployment in the institutions. They 

seemed to ‘feel that the proper thing 

to do was to follow the public 

school course of study. Therefore 

a serious attempt was made to have 

these children follow the number 

vork (as well as other branches) of 

the regular course. Indeed this is 

still done in many institutions. The 

result is that in nearly every case 

the child’s memory is being used en- 

tirely and his understanding utterly 

neglected, for most of the number 

work learned in the classes is never 
used by the child in practical life. 

It took this fact a long time to 

dawn upon those in even the most 

advanced institutions and it was on- 

ly the amazing stupidity of the idea 

that children should spend many, 

many days learning (memorizing ) 

a lot of facts that they could never 

use, that led to a more careful ex- 

amination into the matter. We now 

believe that it is wrong and foolish 

to attempt to teach backward child. 

ren number work as such, and we 

now feel assured, after experiment- 

ing with many cases, that the ab- 

i] stract work that a child does is 

purely memory and that all of this 

abstract work that he needs he will 

memorize from using it often but 

that he should be taught to do all of 

the other things necessary to round 

him out and he will learn numbers 

as he learns to speak words. That 

is, he will appropriate numbers and 

: number combinations as he needs 

| them. The double article in this is- 

sue by Miss Alice F. Morrison, the 

: principal of our school department, 

who for eight years has been work- 

ing right along these lines, and Dr. 

Henry H. Goddard, our Psycho- 

logist, who after many years in pub- 
















lic school work has been a year and 


a half investigating our problems 
here, were printed last February in 
“The School Exchange” where a 
most instructive symposium on 
mathematics is given. 

The fact that so many of our chil- 
dren who have no abstract number 
concept and who use concrete num- 
bers successfully only when the cle- 
ments are familiar things, are (in 
nearly every other respect) equal or 
superior to children of seven, eight 
and nine years of age, leads us to 
wonder if it is not possible that 
much time is being wasted in the 
public schools endeavoring to teach 
numbers, as such, in the primary 
classes. 


VISITORS. 


Almost every month we have a 
number of teachers from some of 
the public schools of the cities in 
our vicinity, who come not only to 
visit the Institution, but to get a 
closer insight into the methods of 
child study, form of discipline, etc., 
of the Institution. We welcome 
these visitors, feeling that our work 
is so close to that of the primary 
grades of the public schools that we 
cannot do too much to encourage a 
closer study of the normal child. 
We in our turn derive much benefit 
and get ideas from our visitors. 

A body of teachers from Millville © 
spent an entire evening in the labor- 
atory, where Dr. Goddard explain- 
ed the different pieces of apparatus 
and why they were of value in the 
study of the children. The super- 
intendent explained our methods of 
discipline. 

Dr. Dick Crosby, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. 
gave the teachers and farmers of 
Vineland and vicinity a most inter- 
esting talk on Agriculture in the 
public schools. This matter has 
frequently been spoken of before in 
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this paper, but cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon the minds 
of the parents in rural communities. 
Agricultural and industrial training 
must soon become a part of our 
public school work, and unless we 
are quick to realize it we shall find 
ourselves far behind in the educa- 
tional procession. Gigantic strides 
have been taken in the West, and if 
the East will maintain its reputa- 
tion it must work with renewed 
vigor. 

Besides those above mentioned we 
have had as visitors since our last 
issue, Miss Elizabeth E. Farrell, su- 
pervisor of special and ungraded 
classes in New York; Rev. John Al- 
len, of Pennington, as a delegate 
from the M. E. Conference; Dr. 
Martin W. Barr, superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Training School 
for the Feeble-Minded; Warden 
Osborne and President Mitchell, of 
the State Prison; Mr. G. R. Mun- 
roe, of Newark, and Mr. E. A. Ott, 
of Waukeegan, III. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Appropriation Committee of 
our Legislature has been making a 
careful tour of inspection through 
the different institutions with a view 
of finding out their needs for the 
coming year and making the best 
provision possible. The problem is 
a serious one, and the responsibility 
resting upon the members of this 
committee is great, but they are men 
who will undoubtedly make care ful- 
ly thought-out recommendations. 

The appropriations for the care 
of defectives have been growing but 
slightly in the past few years. The 
request of the State Village for Epi- 
leptics is, although apparently large, 
along right lines and much money 
will be saved the State in the end if 
the institution can be provided for 
fully, and not be compelled to drag 


along with a pittance from year to 
year. 

The care of defectives will be 
greatly simplified in the State if the 
plan of placing all of the feeble- 
minded men at the Epileptic Vil- 
lage, all of the feeble-minded wo- 
men at the State Home for Women 
and all of the feeble-minded child- 
ren at the New Jersey Training 
School, is carried out. 

It is hoped the Appropriation 
Committee will make such appro- 
priations as will permit the State 
Home for Women to increase its 
capacity considerably, and that the 
committee will also provide for a 
building at the Epileptic Village that 
will permit the transfer of feeble- 
minded men from the Training 
School very shortly. Our waiting 
list is large and the transfer of our 
untrainable adults would be the 
most advisable way to make room, 


SPECIAL CLASSES. 


The work of the ungraded or 
special classes of the City of New 
York is becoming every year of 
greater importance in the education- 
al field. Under the direction of Miss 
Elizabeth E. Farrell, and with the 
strong encouragement of Superin- 
tendent Maxwell, Dr. Edson and 
the other members of the Board of 
Associate Superintendents, it has 
forged steadily ahead. 

In such a city, where there are 
large numbers of children who are 
backward for various causes, it is 
quite important that this work shall 
be carried on with care and skill and 
much wisdom has been shown in the 
selection of those to do the work. 

New York City is practically the 
only city in the country that has 
made definite efforts to secure spec- 
ially trained teachers for this work, 
and the results of such efforts are 
well shown in the progress made. 
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PART I. 





ALICE F. MORRISON. 


When I began work with back- 
ward and mentally deficient child- 
. ren, I found some class rooms in 
which the children were doing long 
and intricate abstract problems in 
the four fundamentals, fractions, 
etc., and responding very glibly to 
questions put by the teacher but 
when a stranger came in and asked 
the questions the children were at 
fault.—(Out of kindness of heart it 
was supposed that this was due to 
the fact that the questioner was a 
stranger but it seems odd that only 
in numbers should the children feel 
the influence of the visitor, usually 
visitors disturb them but little. ) 
Shortly after, a new teacher took 
hold and to my surprise the child 
ren were unable to do the work of 
the previous year. Careful ques- 
tioning demonstrated however that 
if questions were asked in the regu- 
lar form they were answered quite 
readily but any marked deviation 
left a blank. I have often wondered 
how often it is true in ordinary pri- 
| mary schools, that the teacher asks 
| her questions again and again and 





yet again until the children have 
learned by memorizing, the answers 


to all the forms of questions she 
\ gives. Then she explains this way 
: and that way and the other way and 
1 : they remember that but do not un- 
derstand. 


The failure of our children to do 
the number work under a new 
teacher was very striking and dis- 
appointing, and yet not more so 
chan it often is in the public schools 
where we so often hear the teacher 
say “this child should have learned 
that fact long before coming to my 
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| Teaching Numbers to Backward Children 


room” and where review number 
work is so very essential. 

Our new teacher attempted to re- 
teach the number work of the pre- 
vious years but it has become evi- 
dent that abstract numbers are the 
merest feats of memory juggling, 
possible of course but useless, and 
after many years of endeavor we 
are forced to the conviction that 
backward children can only do and 
thoroly understand very simple con- 
crete number work, using as their 
concrete elements familiar objects, 
also that the teaching is only suc- 
cessful when it is a part of some 
other line of endeavor and not num- 
ber work per se. 

Having had such success in let- 
ting our children make their own 
readers; a process that changed 
them from poor, stumbling repeat- 
ers of half understood symbols 
to reasonably fluent readers of 
words which represent the things 
real to them; we decided to try to 
have them make arithmetics in a 
like manner. But the result was a 
series of stories—of vital interest to 
the child sure enough—but speaking 
of numbers of things and using 
numbers only because the teacher 
encouraged them to do so. We 
soon found that we were forcing 
the matter and that the children did 
not care to have anything to do 
with numbers until they had some 
need to actually use them. Now 
with teaching numbers as a part of 
manual training, nature study, read- 
ing, geography, etc., we find that 
our children soon acquire a most 
satisfactory knowledge of the num- 
bers they really need. After awhile 
should they leave us and be able to 
do greater things they may do num- 
bers to find out things, that is, do 
numbers to learn—now, they are 
learning to do numbers. 
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PART IL. 


HENRY H. GODDARD. 


My personal feeling on this ques- 
tion is quickest expressed in the 
words of the ancient worthy to the 
young couple about to get married: 
“Don’t!” 

But if you are like most such cou- 
ples and will, then in the same vein 
I should say, “Do it any way you 
can.” There is only one way to 
teach number to backward children 
and if that fails there is no use try- 
ing. That is sufficiently dogmatic 
to make any self-respecting reader 
want to throw down the paper in 
disgust. But wait a bit. Let us see 
if the writer can give a reason for 
the doubt that is in him. The so- 
called backward child is on the road 
of intellectual progress somewhere 
between the bright child and the 
mentally defective one. 

Most of our ideas of methods of 
teaching are based on what the 
bright child can do or even still far- 
ther back, on what we ourselves, 
mature adults ,can do. The way we 
like to go about a task too often de- 
termines how we will set the child 
about it. This is, more often than 
not, a mistake. Certain it is that in 
teaching number to backward child- 
ren such a procedure most often 
leads to failure. 

But what shall we do? Iam go- 
ing to ask you to consider with me 
for a little the other end of the scale 
from the bright boy. We know what 
number is to a bright boy ; if we can 
find out what it is to a mentally de- 
fective one we shall at least have the 
limits within which our backward 
child is to be found. 

A feeble-minded child can be 
made to recite the multiplication ta- 
ble, to use some fractions and to 
compute interest and probably to do 
most any other stunt in the arithme- 
tic that the teacher has the time and 


patience to drill him on. The read- 
er will please note that I have said 
that he can “recite” and “do stunts” 
in the arithmetic. I have not said 
that he can understand anything 
about it or make practical use of it 
in his daily life or even in other 
school work. 

It seems like a little matter and 
yet it would save a great many final 
disappointments if we were always 
careful to note the distinction and 
take pains to determine whether the 
child understands enough to make 
practical use of the thing taught or 
whether he can only recite it. It is 
well to remember that a common 
ordinary parrot can be trained to do 
the latter. Horses and even pigs 
have not infrequently been trained 
so as to act very much as though 
they understood number. 

Let us then inquire about our 
feeble-minded children, how much 
they understand and how much is 
parrot work. 

Some teachers were discussing re- 
cently, whether a child should be 
given concrete work with number 
before he was given the abstract 
principle. One said with all sincer- 
ity “How can a child make change 
at store until he has been taught the 
principle of numbers?” It is the 
point alluded to above. You and I 
think we “make change” because we 
understand that 19 and 6 are 25. 
We forget, or perhaps never knew, 
that we learned that 19 and 6 were 
25 by counting up concrete things— 
our fingers even. Again, we teach 
a bright child abstractly, he learns 
in spite of us—by counting his own 
fingers behind his back perhaps— 
and when we discover that he can 
make change we say it was the re- 
sult of our teaching. Wrong again. 
Our teaching never would have been 
successful at all had not the bright 
child supplemented it by devices of 
his own. How can I prove that? 
By calling on my dear feeble-mind- 
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ed-boy teacher. I have referred 
elsewhere (Supplement to the 
Training School, December, 1907), 
to one of our classes of feeble- 
minded boys who were drilled until 
they could cover a blackboard with 
figures and add them up correctly 
but no one of whom can tell you off 
hand how many are 3 and 2. They 
were trained, as any feeble-mind- 
ed child (not an idiot) can be train- 
ed, to repeat combinations and to 
do rote work, but it means very lit- 
tle if any more to them than it 
would to a parrot. A boy may know 
in this fashion all the combinations 
from I to 100, and yet be absolutely 
helpless if you hold up two fingers 
of one hand and two of the other 
and ask him how many? A feeble- 
minded child cannot make the 
slightest pretense of mastering 
number by beginning with the ab- 
stract. 

We may go a step farther. The 
higher grades of feeble-minded chil- 
dren can be taught to count objects, 
add and subtract, etc., with objects 
and in various ways use numbers in 
concrete form. Even then they are 
often unable to carry this over to 
concrete work in another depart- 
ment. For example here is a boy 
who can tell you how many horses 
there are in each barn and how 
many all together, or any other sim- 
ilar problem about the barn but he 
could not tell you how many books 
there were in the room if there were 
three on one table and five on an- 
other. Still less can he tell you how 
many are 3 and 2. We have one 
boy who does excellent woodwork. 
He measures, counts his inches, etc., 
and rarely makes a mistake (if he 
does he can correct it when he finds 
it does not come out right). But 
that boy could not go to the board 
and add 4 and 3. 

Feeble-minded children cannot 


pass from the concrete to the ab. 
stract. 


I suppose some reader is saying 
“That is very interesting but what 
has it to do with the subject?” “A 
backward child is not feeble-mind- 
ed.” No, he is not, but it is a dif- 
ference of degree, not of kind, and 
they grade the one into the other so 
gradually that the experts cannot 
tell which to call it in many cases, 

Now then it seems to me that we 
are ready for some pretty clear con- 
clusions. Not only is your back- 
ward child of the same kind, but in 
degree he is generally much nearer 
to the feeble-minded end of the 
scale than he is to the bright boy. 
This being the case it is clear that it 
is more than likely that he will ap- 
proximate the feeble-minded child 
in his reaction to number. E-xperi- 
ence proves this to be the case. 

I am expressing a deep-seated 
conviction when I say I would not 
teach backward children, as a rule, 
number. Millions of people are 
happy without ever having been 
taught number. Our backward child 
will learn all that he needs or can 
use as he needs it. 

“But,” persists some reader, “we 
have to teach it. Now, then, what 
is the best way to do it?” 

As I said in the beginning of this 
paper, there is only one way. You 
understand now that I mean the 
concrete method. I shall not tell 
you any more, because I cannot. | 
might tell you just how I teach one 
of my boys but that would not be 
the way for you to teach your boy. 
And because you might use my way 
I will not tell it. You must use your 
own originality to find out what 
things your boy would like to count 
or add. You must devise situations 
where he only gets what he wants if 
he uses numbers. You see, I trust, 
that if I will not tell you how I do 
it, I surely would not give you a 
book. If my method would not fit 
your boy surely no book method or 
problem would ever fit him! 
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Perhaps you will not even call ita 
“number class” or let him know that 
he is learning number. You may 
ask him informally how many bro- 
thers he has ,etc. After what has 
been said above you will of course 
not waste any time having him cov- 
er his slate or board with figures to 
add or subtract and the like. After 
vou have drilled him on concrete 
things until he knows all about the 


things that he is interested in you 
may be able if he is not too near the 
dead line of feeble-mindedness, to 
lead him away from the concrete 
thing to simple abstractions. Be 
content to progress slowly. Be pa- 
tient. Never forget that only what 
he understands well enough to use 
in actual life can possibly distin- 
guish him from a parrot or save you 
from being a parrot trainer. 


The Open Piind 


To all of those who are seriously 
engaged in the study of children it 
becomes evident very soon that, for 
the best results, the various activi- 
ties of the child must be watched 
with a decidedly open mind. We are 
in grave danger in our work of fol- 
lowing special lines or of becoming 
narrowed and losing a broad point 
of view. Then too there is a strong 
tendency, particularly when work- 
ing with inferior minds, to follow 
theories and so attempt to prove 
what we think should be so rather 
than to observe what actually is so. 

The open mind will really see 
what is and be very careful to see 
that it actually is. The open mind 
will also be willing to confess that 
the things which seemed true yes- 
terday, indeed the things that were 
true yesterday, are not necessarily 
so to-day, and having a broad out- 
look for to-morrow will be not only 
willing but anxious to change as the 
facts change. 

Our great purpose then must be 
to observe and describe, both ac- 
curately. We must collect data big 
and little, important and apparently 
unimportant, carefully classify it, 
and only draw conclusions when we 


have tested either a large number of 
cases, Or One case a great many 
times. Very frequently unimpor- 
tant data must be collected in order 
that we shall not lose the important. 
We probably have all experienced 
this. We paste in our scrap books 
or file away in our cabinets possi- 
bly seventy-five out of every hun- 
dred pieces which may never be re- 
ferred to, but we are more than sat- 
isfied to have undergone the labor 
of having collected seventy-five in 
order that the other twenty-five, 
which we want very much, shall be 
at hand when we need them. 

We often find it difficult to ex- 
plain just why children of this class 
are found in the world. Possibly 
because we can learn from them 
great lessons which are of value to 
normal children. Dr. Hall says: 
“We must go to school to the folk 
soul, learn of criminals and defec- 
tives, animals, and in some sense go 
back to Aristotleinrebasing psychol- 
ogy on biology, and realize that we 
know the soul best when we can 
best write its history in the world, 
and that there are no finalities save 
formulze of development.” 
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Tea as a Cause of Child=Brain Stunt 


‘ (Abstract from Dr. P. W. McDonald’s presidential ad- 
dress before the British Medico-Phychological Association. 


Re-printed from The Ailenist and Neurologist.) 


The father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter and even the suckled infant, all 
share alike from the ordinary fare 
of black tea, bread and cheese, mor- 
ning, noon and night. That is no 
colored picture, it is the simple 
truth. If the beverage tea were 
properly prepared, and not indulg- 
ed in too freely, no harm would be 
likely to accrue; but what will be 
said of the ordinary laborer who 
consumes daily two or three quarts 
of black tea thus prepared? A brew 
is made between 5 and 6:a. m., and 
this same pot continues in use by 
being added to from time to time 
during the working day, until at 
last it is little else than rank poison. 
The fact that this tea is without ei- 
ther sugar or milk, being what is 
familiarly known in Dorset as 
“stark naked,” makes things worse, 
and I am convinced is in many cas- 
es the cause of insanity among the 
laboring class. I am not decrying 
tea in its proper place, but the evils 
of tea-drinking among the working 
classes have to be reckoned with in 
any attempt to probe deeply the 
causes of insanity. As a nation we 
consume six times as much tea per 
head as any other European coun- 
try. This innutritious diet must 
lead to impaired nutrition of the 
nervous system, and as has been 
pointed out by the Irish Board of 
Lunacy, “When acting over many 


generations may have developed 
those neuropathic and psychopathic 
tendencies which are the precursors 
of insanity.” Facts of this nature 
may lend color for the demand for 
free breakfasts to certain classes of 
school children, and whoever has 
visited the typical village or town 
school could not have failed to ob- 
serve the number of dull, stunted 
and neurotic children. In the course 
of my inquiries I found as many as 
15 per cent. of non-educable child- 
ren in village schools, and the per- 
centage of dull and backward ran 
as high as 35 per cent. \ell might 
the author of Physical Efficiency 
say: “The towns will soon call in 
vain; for in place of being robust 
and healthy, the children of the rur- 
al districts will often be found to be 
stunted and in a worse plight than 
the city children.” With these evi- 
dences of brain poverty and physi- 
cal defects looming up large before 
us we might be tempted to agree 
with the learned professor when he 
advises us to throw beer, spirits, to- 
bacco, tea and coffee into the Atlan- 
tic as unnecessary and that the race 
would be better for it. Whether 
this advice will ultimately prove to 
be a panacea time alone will show, 
but it would certainly solve many ot 
the problems with which philan- 
thropists, physicians and politicians 
have to deal. 
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Speech as a Factor in the Diagnosis and 
Prognosis of Backwardness in Children 


G. HUDSON MAKUEN, M. D., Philadelphia. 
(Re-print from the Medico-Chirurgical Journal.) 


The subject under discussion is 
one of more than usual importance. 
It is said that there are, in Philadel- 
phia alone, more than twelve hun- 
dred school children who are unable 
to keep up with their classes and for 
whom no adequate provision has 
been made. This large number does 
not include the high-grade imbe- 
ciles and idiots who never get into 
the schools, but only those who are 
said to be “backward in their stud- 
ies.” 

Scientific discussions often fail to 
be of value because of a lack of a 
definite and uniform nomenclature 
and therefore it may be well to 
come to some understanding as to 
exactly what we mean by the term 
“backwardness in children.” No 
two children are of exactly the same 
grade, mentally, but they differ in 
this respect as they differ in 
respect to physical characteristics. 
The backward child, according to 
the common acceptation of the 
term, is one who is below the aver- 
age intelligence of children of the 
same age; and for our present pur- 
poses, this is probably the best defi- 
nition; but a more scientific one 
would make the term “backward 
child” mean one who is not living 
up to his own possibilities or capa- 
bilities. This definition, however, 
is in advance of the times and it will 
be applicable only when children re- 
ceive more individual study and 
training and when they are not 
herded together like sheep, regard- 
less of their peculiar characteristics 
and needs. Moreover, it will be ob- 









































served that backwardness, in this 
paper, will be regarded as a disease. 
This is for the sake of convenience, 
and not because it is in all respects 
deserving of so much distinction. 

The diagnosis of backwardness is 
not difficult. All children who do 
not, cannot or will not keep up with 
their classes must be regarded as 
backward, according to their defini- 
tion, and they should have our most 
careful consideration. 

The prognosis in these cases is 
not so simple, for this involves an 
inquiry into the causes, and some 
experience in the various methods 
of special training. We must take 
into consideration the inherent pos- 
sibilities of each individual child 
and determine what his mental ca- 
pacity and capabilities would be in 
a suitable environment and under 
more favorable conditions. 

The object of this paper is to 
consider to what extent a study of 
the speech of children will aid us in 
making the diagnosis of backward- 
ness and, more especially, in ventur- 
ing on a prognosis. It may be said, 
without fear of contradiction, that 
freedom of speech is an absolute 
essential to the normal development 
of children and that any defect of 
speech, however slight, must make 
its impress on the child’s mentality 
and prevent him from doing all that 
he would otherwise be capable of 
doing. 

Not all children with defective 
speech, however, are thus prevented 
from keeping abreast of their fel- 
lows in school. Occasionally we find 
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one with sufficient concentration 
and will power to succeed, in spite 
of the handicap which defective 
speech must entail, but this is the 
exception and not the rule. 

Speech is a tool of the mind and 
just as the artisan is dependent on 
good tools for success in his work, 
so is the child dependent on good 
speech for the normal development 
of his mental faculties; and just as 
a poor tool may be responsible for 
faulty work, so is defective speech 
oftentimes the cause of slow devel- 
opment or backwardness in child- 
ren. Many illustrations of this fact 
might be given. One or two will be 
sufficient to emphasize its import- 
ance. 

In 1895, a young man, I9 years of 
age, was brought to my office fora 
prognosis, the diagnosis made by 
his family physician being imbecil- 
ity. He had many symptoms of 
this disease. He was backward in 
his studies, so much so that school 
had to be entirely given up. He 
could not speak, read or write intel- 
ligently, and he was unable to spell 
the simplest words. His expression 
was vacant and staring. His lower 
jaw was receding and _ his mouth 
open. He was exceedingly awk- 
ward in his movements and unable 
to express himself in any language. 
His speech was wholly unintelligi- 
ble. He could not give his name or 
his residence, and he was unable to 
make the conductor of a railway 
train understand at which station he 
wished to get off. 

The prognosis in this case could 
not be made off-hand. It was of 
the utmost importance, because on 
it depended the treatment and the 
patient’s future usefulness. After 
careful investigation, it was discov- 
ered that one great barrier in the 
way of mental development was the 
lack of power of expression, and it 
was manifest that until the faculty 
of speech could be established the 
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man could never become a useful 
citizen. On the other hand, it was 
assumed that if the faculty of 
speech could be acquired, the mere 
effort necessary to its acquisition 
would serve to develop some degree 
of mental power. The question 
therefore arose as to what was the 
cause of the tardy development of 
speech. On examination it was 
found that the patient had a defect- 
ive tongue. The genio-hyoglossus 
muscle was too short and bound the 
tongue down to the floor of the 
mouth and thus prevented its nor- 
mal action in the processes of ar- 
ticulation. A simple operation was 
performed, which consisted in a di- 
vision of some of the anterior fibres 
of this muscle, thereby giving a free 
tip to the tongue. The operation 
was followed by a systematic course 
of training for the purpose of teach- 
ing the use of the tongue and the 
related organs in the processes of 
speech. A little more than a year 
sufficed to accomplish this result, 
and the boy who, up to 19 years of 
age, was supposed to be an imbe- 
cile, is now one of the most success- 
ful real estate brokers in Philadel- 
phia. 

Another case was that of a lad 
brought to my clinic at the age of 
15 because his speech was unintelli- 
gible and he was backward in his 
studies. Unlike the former case, 
however, he was able to make some 
progress in certain lines of school 
work and presented an appearance 
of one having greater intelligence. 
He had a distinct vocabulary of 
sounds of his own unlike any I have 
ever heard, and it was by no means 
limited. He could talk and read flu- 
ently, but it was all a meaningless 
jumble to everyone but himself and 
he claimed that the substitutes he 
used sounded to him the same as the 
actual words spoken by his fellows. 
In other words, his ear did not cis- 
criminate between his own jargon 
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and the normal speech of other peo- 
ple. He was not a robust boy. In 
early childhood he had some organ- 
ic heart affection. He was a “blue” 
baby, had spasms and some difficul- 
ty in respiration. He also had web 
fingers on both hands, indicating ar- 
rested prenatal development. 

This boy was backward merely 
because he could not speak intelli- 
gibly; because he was unable to 
command that important tool of the 
intellect, language. A few years of 
speech training, however, resulted 
in a complete change in his mental 
and physical processes and he is 
now holding an important office po- 
sition in one of the departments of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Many other similarly interesting 
cases have come under my observa- 
tion, but the above two will suffice 
to illustrate the importance of 
speech as a factor in the diagnosis 
and prognosis of backwardness in 
children, and from the history of 
their cases we may draw the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. It is not always possible to de- 
termine at a glance the cause of 
backwardness in children. 


2. Backwardness in children is 
not always due to a central lesion 
but may be the result of arrested 
cerebral development due to some 
abnormality of structure in the peri- 
pheral organs. 

3. A very common cause of back- 
wardness in children may be some 
abnormality of structure in the peri- 
pheral organs of speech. 

4. So closely are the speech cen- 
ters related to the ideational centers 
of the brain that any impairment of 
the one generally results in a cor- 
responding impairment of the other. 

5. The best method of arriving at 
even a proximately correct progno- 
sis in cases of backward children is 
to apply the speech test, or, in other 
words, to ascertain by careful study 
and experiment to what extent the 
faculty of speech may be improved, 
and it will be found that in those 
who are susceptible to training in 
what may be called the refinements 
of speech are the ones for whom we 
may promise the best results, and 
that possibilities for general devel- 
opment will be proportional to the 
capacity for speech development. 
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Institution Items 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 


The plot of ground north of Gar- 
rison Hall has been plowed up to 
make new children’s gardens this 
year. 

The progress of these gardens 
has been very interesting. About 
ten years ago we had our first elab- 
orate children’s gardens. A large 
numberof individual beds were pre- 
pared by the children under the di- 
rection of the teachers, and lessons 
in planting, cultivating and gather- 
ing vegetables were given by the 
regular class teachers. Incidentally 
much reading, writing and arithme- 
tic was taught, to say nothing of 
the nature study. | 

Each year the interest grew but 
the tendency to stop growing vege- 
tables and grow flowers was very 
marked. Fortunately, about this 
time it became necessary to change 
the gardens and they were removed 
to the plot west of Garrison Hall. 
Here the same evolution was notice- 
able; vegetables were soon aban- 
doned for flowers, and each year 
fewer annuals and more perennials 
were planted. It was not long be- 
fore we had a_ very pretty spot 
there, but the real value of the chil- 
dren’s gardens was being lost. 

Again fate intervened, and the ne- 
cessity for grading at this point led 
to the burial, under two feet of 
rough soil, of the children’s gar- 
dens. The potato patch south of 
the Hall was now turned over to 
the school children. They planted 
vegetables here, got their lessons 
therefrom, developed their aesthet- 
ic taste, planted grass seed and 
flower beds, and finally asked for a 
fountain in the centre of what they 





now call their “park.” Here too, 
alas, annuals gave way to peren- 
nials, and now there is a very pret- 
ty stretch of lawn, dotted with flow- 
er beds and a fountain and small 
pond in the centre. 

By this time we have realized 
that this seems to be the natural 
trend, so we are deliberately making 
the change and the children have 
started in this spring on a rough 
piece of ground to go through the 
steps again. Three or four years 
from now we shall _ probably be 
looking for a new patch for child- 
ren’s gardens, but in the meantime 
all of the school children will have 
had the training so much desired. 

It would be a splendid thing if 
normal children on their own school 
grounds would thus take a lesson 
from our school children, and sur- 
round their buildings with flower 
beds, bunches of shrubbery and 
grass, instead of bare stretches of 
sandy, gravelly soil, neither beauti- 
ful nor comfortable. If one or two 
citizens in each community would 
make it their business to see that 
the grounds of the public schools 
were beautified, by giving the teach- 
ers and pupils encouragement, we 
would soon raise the aesthetic 
standard of our children many de- 
grees. 


COAL. 


During the past year we have 
burned in our boilers alone over 
3,044,000 Ibs. of coal, or 1522 tons. 
A careful record is kept of this 
from day to day, also a record ot 
the number of firings that are made 
and the average steam pressure, as 
well as the number of hours the va- 
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rious pumps, engines, etc., are run. 
The temperature is also taken at 6 
a. m., 12 m., 6 p. m., and 12 night, 
from an out door exposure where 
the thermometer is protected from 
the sun, and at the same time from 
the strong winds. By this means 
we are able to record the extremes 
of heat and cold as well as obtain a 
satisfactory ‘average for the 24 
hours. 

The coal records are kept by 
means of a cart built to hold just 
500 Ibs. As these cart loads are 
hauled in and dumped before the 
boilers they are recorded and the 
total amount handed in every night 
on the engineer’s report. During 
the month of January, 1907, we 
burned 196 tons which was the 
highest for the year, and the month 
of September 60 tons which was the 
lowest. Power and_ heating are 
large items of expense. Even thru 
the summer months when heat is 
not required the steam used for 
power amounts to considerable. If 
we were able to carry a low pres- 
sure of steam the expense thru the 
whole year would be reduced, but 
in order to run our large pumps and 
engines we must carry from eighty 
to ninety-five pounds at all times, 
both night and day. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


Some twenty years ago Professor 
S. Olin Garrison started a small 
school for the feeble-minded in 
Millville, N. J. Convinced of the 
need of special work with this class 
of children he used every endeavor 
to arouse the interest of philan- 
thropic and sociological students. 
As in a very short time he found 
that he had more children than 
could possibly be cared for in his 
own home, he moved to Vineland to 
the present site of the New Jersey 
Training School. Here with the as- 


sistance of Hon. Philip P. Baker, 
ex-Senator Cattell and others, and 
through the generosity of the late 
3enjamin D. Maxham, was estab- 
lished our Institution on the first of 
March, 1888. The Board of Trade 
of Vineland offered financial en- 
couragement, and friends came to 
the assistance of the School from 
many quarters. 

The Institution has grown stead- 
ily until we now have 250 acres of 
land and 370 children. There are 
20 large buildings given up to the 
care, training and education of the 
children, and the necessary work 
shops, barns, ete. 

The School is divided into de- 
partments, each of which is a leader 
in its line. The youngest depart- 
ment, that of psychological research 
while in its infancy, is attracting the 
attention of the students of the 
greater problems of the world in 
sociology and education. 

So much has been done in twenty 
years that we look forward with 
great expectations of what may be 
accomplished in the twenty years to 
come. Our friends have been loyally 
giving their time and money un- 
stintingly, but much is still to be ac- 
complished and it will require every 
effort to carry out successfully the 
lines of endeavor now under way. 


EASTER. 


IXaster Day was observed in the 
usual manner. There were plenty 
of colored eggs and some little live 
rabbits on some of the children’s ta- 


-les. In the afternoon followed the 


exercises in Garrison Hall. 


EASTER PROGRAM. 


Voluntary— 

Reading—Page 206 Carol. “Easter 
and Springtide.” 

Carol—‘‘Tlail Easter Day.” 
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Children’s Prayer — Followed by 
“Lead Us Heavenly Father.” 

Remarks—By Superintendent. 

Vocal Solo—Miss Rhea Ruloff. 

Recitation—“The Words of Jesus,” 
Ralph M. 

Song—“A Sunbeam.” One of the 
School Classes. 

Recitation—“A Beautiful Story.” 
Tillie A. 

Brass Quartette—‘‘Prayer from Der 
Freischutz.” 

Recitation—‘“Christ Is Risen.”’ Rob- 
ert F. 

Vocal Solo, with Violin Obligato 

—Mr. Arnade. 

Dialogue —‘““The Resurrection.” — 
Emma, Louie, Rena, Ruth, 
Marjorie. 

Carol—“Glad Easter Day.” 

Reading By Superintendent—Page 
207. Carol. 

Recitation—“Easter Bells.” Flor- 
ence D. 

Song—‘“An Easter Song.” One of 
the School Classes. 
Recitation—“Easter Lilies.” 

K. 

Remarks—President Baker. 

Vocal Solo—Prof. Nash. 

Recitation—“Easter Day.” Lydia 
M. 

Motion Song—‘“Little Bells of Eas- 
ter.” Kindergarten Children. 

Band Selection—“The Old Church 
Organ.” 

Remarks—Mr. Davidson. 

Carol—“The Easter Bells.” 

Hymn 1o1—“Coronation.” 

Lord’s Prayer. 

Doxology. 

Benediction. 


Maud 


Now that the spring days have 
come the children are getting out 
more, and are spending much of 
their time looking for flowers and 
birds. There is always a prize for 
the finder of the first crocus and the 
first violet, and also for the ones 
who discover the first robins, blue 





birds, etc. As our trees grow larg- 
er we find that the song birds are 
coming in greater numbers and as 
every effort is made to make them 
feel at home we are enjoying their 
company more and more each year, 
Our old apple trees furnish plenty 
of nests for the blue birds and rob- 
ins, and last year the robins became 
so friendly that there were six 
nests built in the corners of the fire 
escape on Garrison Hall. Unfortu- 
nately the use of this stairway pre- 
vented the nests remaining there. 








Our Board of Directors held 
their regular quarterly meeting last 
month and transacted the business 
of the School. In the afternoon they 
adjourned to the laboratory, where 
a careful study of the plans of pro- 
cedure was made. An outline of the 
work proposed appears in another 
issue. 

Our dentist, Dr. Frank H. Walls, 
has kindly consented to undertake 
the making of a number of plaster 
casts of the teeth of our children. 
There are so many peculiarities evi- 
dent in our children’s mouths that 
it cannot but be a valuable and in- 
teresting contribution to medicine 
and psychology. These casts will be 
carefully preserved and studied. 


We celebrated Washington's 
Birthday on Saturday, the twenty- 
second of February, by a grand as 
sembly at the Hall. Patriotic songs 
were sung, recitations given and a 
generally good time observed. It 
wound up with a Punch and Judy 
show. 


The director of our Research De- 
partment is, with his wife, spend- 
ing several weeks in Europe, study- 
ing the special classes for backward 
children and the institutions for de- 





fectives throughout the Continent. : 
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Europe has many important lessons 
for us and it is our desire to profit 
by them in so far as possible. Dr. 
Goddard has studied some of these 
classes beforebut after having spent 
a year and a half in our Institution 
he feels he is better able to appreci- 
ate and understand the problems 
and their solution. 

The butchering has been complet- 
ed for this season, and we now have 
on hand 700 pounds of lard whose 
purity we know. We have had a 
great dealof scrapple, sausage meat, 
head cheese, etc., and have dressed 
this winter 4000 pounds of pork. 
While our children eat little or no 
pork, we have a large family of em- 
ployes, and this meat has helped 
wonderfully with our supplies. 





Work has proceeded steadily up- 
on the new piece of land purchased 


Who is 


The Binghamton, New York, 
Press says: “Myron Spalding, ali- 
as ‘Alcohol Jack’, was arrested on 
complaint of members of his fam- 
ily Wednesday, and in the Police 
Court today he was sentenced toa 
term of 100 days in jail. Spalding 
has a record of more than 30 ar- 
rests for public intoxication during 
the last seven years, and he has 
spent a large part of the time in 
jail.” 

It hardly seems possible that in 
any rational community in this 
country such a thing could exist 
yet this is only one of many 
such cases and until we_ real- 
ize that alcoholism and = many 
kindred ills are frequently neu- 
rotic diseases and that the per- 
son needs treatment rather than 


this spring and we now have ten 
acres cleared, plowed and ready for 
planting. Each year we feel more 
urgently the need of good land for 
the raising of hay, grains, etc., and 
a good patch for pasturage for our 
young stock would be most valua- 
ble. These additional fifty acres 
will be cleared of the scrub oaks, a 
few acres at a time until the entire 
plot is ready for farming. 








The monthly teachers’ entertain- 
ment given by the children of Miss 
Berault’s class was one of the most 
enjoyable of the winter. As most 
of these children are of Kindergar- 
ten age, the expression, “Doesn’t — 
look cute!’ was a very common one. 
The whole entertainment was con- 
sidered play by the children them- 
selves, and therefore in that spirit 
was enjoyed by the participants 
even more than those who attended. 


to Blame 


punishment, we shail go right 
on doing this stupid and expensive 
thing. Think how much cheaper it 
would have been to the community 
to put this man in permanent cus- 
tody than to go thru the expense 
of arresting and trying him thirty 
times and putting him in the Coun- 
ty Jail to be let go again at the ex- 
piration of a short term, only to be 
the same expense again in a few 
weeks. The article does not state 
whether he has children or not and 
whether they are under seven 
years of age but if so they have 
undoubtedly inherited neurotic ten- 
dencies and the community will 
sooner or later be called upon to 
bear the burden passed to them by 
their father. 
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Notes 


It is very encouraging to see the 
effort that is being made through- 
out the country, especially in our 
smaller schools, to foster the love of 
the beautiful. Pictures are being 
added in most school rooms and we 
are becoming more liberal in the use 
of paint. 

It would be one of the greatest 
incentives toward the up-lifting of 
the morals of our public school chil- 
dren if all of the out-buildings were 

ainted, particularly on the inside. 
he average school boy seems to 
take delight in scribbling all sorts 
of questionable stuff on the walls 
and for some reason efforts to pre- 
vent it do not seem to have been 
successful in the past. If the vari- 
ous boards of education would 
adopt the plan of painting the in- 
side and the outside too, of all such 
buildings there is no question but 
that in a very short time there 
would be, on the part of the child- 
ren themselves, a feeling of pride 
(rather than disgust) over their 
appearance. 
I 


The Yale Medical Journal for 
March 1907, reports three groups of 
people who were tested to see wheth- 
er those who ate flesh or those who 
abstained had the greater powers of 
endurance. The results showed much 
greater endurance on the part of the 
abstainers. The author says, “The re- 
sults would indicate that the users of 
low proteids and the non-flesh diet- 
aries have far greater endurance than 
those who are accustomed to the or- 
dinary American diet.” 


EO 
—— 





The State Grange of Massachusetts 
has taken steps to take an active part 
in the village improvement move- 





ment in that State. This is a splen- 
did idea and one worthy of thought 
of the Grangers throughout the coyn- 
try. We all appreciate the power of 
the farmer and his influence upon the 
world in general, but what he can do 
specifically in the small towns is de- 
cidedly of importance. 


me 


The International Congress of 
Mothers which convened in Wash- 
ington this month has some 
very suggestive topics of study. 
It would be well if some or 
all of these topics could be 
considered by parents and teach- 
ers in every community in the land. 

This significant question is ask- 
ed, “What is your city, state or na- 
tion doing to raise the standards of 
care and guardianship of child- 
ren?” 

or 


Margaret Busbee Shipp in her 
story, “One Who Served” in Col- 
lier’s for January 18th voices the 
ideal teacher in the following 
words: ‘The gentle and intelligent 
spirit who tended and guided our 
little ones, joining in all their play 
but leading and training so wisely 
that tbe Irregular places in their ur- 
formed characters seldom clashed; 
devoting herself especially to the 
more difficult temperaments and 
filling their days with so much fun 
and laughter that ugly tempers had 
no time nor place.” 


rr 


As we find the conditions of our 
children are only the conditions ot 
the public school pupils greatly exag- 
gerated, we see that the lessons that 
we have had to learn are the best les- 
sons for the public school teacher. 


























CORRIDOR IN THE NEW ROBISON 























ONE OF THE FOUR BATHROOMS IN THE NEW ROBISON 














